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|NE  does  forget,  doesn't  one, 
in  this  individualistic,  ego- 
tistical age,  the  essential 
fact  that  the  plans  of  the 
gods,  no  matter  how  up- 
setting they  may  seem  at 
first,  have  continuity  and  in  the  end  bring 
ultimate  good?  We  are  so  impatient; 
we  have  become  so  little  willing  to  abide 
the  final  happening.  So  it  was  that  in 
the  beginning  I  resented  bitterly  the 
scurvy  trick  fate  had  played  on  Mansfield 
Carston;  so  it  was  that  in  the  beginning 
I  resented  with  not  much  less  bitterness 
that  I  should  first  have  become  cognizant 
of  this  trick  during  my  one  month  of  a 
long-anticipated  holiday.  Only  recently, 
with  increasing  perspective,  has  a  sense  of 
method  back  of  all  this  occurred  to  me;  a 
realization  that  perhaps  if  I  had  not  been 
on  a  holiday,  had  not  come  straight  from 
a  lonely  country,  where  one's  senses  grow 


keener,  the  fine  shades  of  the  drama  I 
witnessed  might  have  been  lost  upon  me. 
City  dwellers  apprehend  things  by  their 
width;  the  dweller  in  lonely  places  appre- 
hends them  by  their  sharpness.  Only  re- 
cently, too,  has  it  begun  to  dawn  upon 
me  that  possibly,  after  all,  Mansfield  Car- 
ston has  not  lost  everything;  instead, 
that  he  may  have  gained  much.  Already, 
in  actual  production,  in  the  painting  of 
lovely  pictures  that  will  not  be  forgotten, 
he  had  accomplished  greatly;  whether  he 
had  accomplished  patience,  whether  he 
had  accomplished  that  fine  inner  sense  of 
things  without  which  in  the  end  achieve- 
ment to  the  person  who  achieves  is  but  a 
crippled  hawk,  brooding  dissatisfaction, 
I  cannot  say.  I  do  not  think  he  had. 
Has  he  learned  by  now  ?  And  if  he  has, 
is  his  personal  gain  commensurate  with 
the  loss  to  [the  world?  These  are  difii- 
cult  questions  to  answer.    I  shall  go 
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back  again  to  the  beginning.  In  the  be- 
ginning ... 

When  a  man  has  been  driving  cattle  in 
bhzzards,  or  muffling  his  mouth  against 
the  yellow  dust  of  summer  days  for  an 
uninterrupted  period  of  three  years,  there 
comes  a  time,  no  matter  how  much  he 
may  love  his  little  cow-ponies,,  and  gray 
expanses  of  sage-brush,  and  all  the  poign- 
ant moments  of  the  country  in  which  he 
lives,  when  he  wants  gayety  and  plenty 
of  it,  gayety  unshaken  by  the  sterner 
facts  of  life.  I  had  reached  this  point. 
For  certain  things  I  had  been  thirsting  as 
a  man  thirsts  for  dusk  in  August;  streets, 
for  instance,  with  a  veil  of  fog  giving 
mystery  to  a  thousand  blinking  electric 
signs;  crowds,  so  that  you  hear  the  high, 
whispering  accumulation  of  voices,  feel 
the  insistent  elbows,  smell  the  curious, 
sodden,  inspiring  smell  of  slightly  damp, 
not  very  good  clothes.  And  then,  from 
all  this,  I  wanted  to  come  back  to  the  un- 
expected quiet  and  aloofness  of  a  club;  to 
low- voiced,  well-scrubbed  servants;  to  a 
bed  of  cool  sheets ;  to  a  morning  of  a  valet 
and  a  porcelain  tub  and  new  and  beautiful 
clothes.  In  short,  I  wanted  to  touch 
again  for  a  while  the  thrilling  magic  of 
material  comforts.  And,  particularly,  I 
didn't  want  to  think.  I  had  been  back  a 
week;  I  was  just  settling  down  to  a  full 
enjoyment  of  the  things  I  have  described; 
life,  meanwhile,  with  its  incurable  sar- 
donicism,  was  taking  not  the  least  account 
of  what  I  wanted  or  did  not  want.  Out 
of  the  warm,  tree-scented  dusk  of  a  May 
evening  the  sinister  and  the  unexpected 
strolled  in  upon  me.  Its  messenger,  of 
all  people  in  the  world,  was  Pritchard — 
Pritchard,  blond,  bland,  bred  to  the  now 
archaic  school  that  gentlemen  should 
never  show  their  feelings,, 

He — Pritchard — greeted  me  with  the 
harmless  condescension  he  practises;  he 
placed  one  beautiful  brown,  begaitered 
boot  on  the  foot-rail  of  the  bar;  in  a  dis- 
interested voice  he  admitted  a  desire  for 
a  cocktail;  in  the  same  disinterested  voice 
he  informed  me  that  the  Carstons  were 
back  in  New  York,  Mansfield  Carston  in- 
valided from  the  trenches  in  Fla^iders, 
where,  for  the  past  two  years,  he  had 
been.  Fate  seems  to  prefer  for  the  con- 
veying of  its  more  tragic  messages  couriers 
with  about  them  a  touch  of  the  futility  of 


a  Pritchard.  For  a  moment  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  the  information  I  had  just  re- 
ceived failed  to  come  home  to  me;  I  was 
merely  glad  at  the  prospect  of  seeing,  con- 
trary to  expectation,  the  Carstons  so 
soon;  merely  greatly  relieved  that  Mans- 
field Carston,  with  that  brain  of  his  so 
sensitive  to  beauty,  those  eyes  with  back 
of  them  so  many  pictures  yet  to  be  paint- 
ed, was  out  of  the  hideous  uncertainties  of 
war.  Inspiring  as  had  been  his  sacrifice 
in  enlisting,  it  had  always  seemed  to  me 
a  sacrifice  too  great.  Then,  suddenly,  a 
realization  of  the  oddity  of  it  all  touched 
me.  Although  I  saw  them  only  at  rare 
intervals,  the  Carstons  were  amongst  the 
very  best  friends  I  had  in  New  York;  were 
amongst  the  few  people  whose  movements 
I  followed  from  my  isolation  in  Wyoming. 
I  had  loved  them  both — and  I  use  the 
much-abused  word  advisedly — ever  since, 
ten  years  before,  they  had  come,  half 
without  knowing  why,  to  New  York.  I 
had  watched  them  develop,  from  a  shy, 
slim,  gracefully  awkward  young  British 
painter  of  portraits,  and  a  shy,  slim,  au- 
burn-haired young  wife,  into  the  winged 
sort  of  people  they  now  were:  the  direct, 
dexterous-minded  man ;  the  delicately  re- 
silient, mistily  beautiful  woman.  These 
attributes  of  Alice  Carston — this  quality 
of  delicate  resilience,  this  quality  of  misty 
beauty — need  bearing  in  mind,  for  in  the 
eyes  of  most  of  her  friends  the  latter  at- 
tribute far  outweighed  the  former.  I  had 
never  thought  so.  She  had  always  given 
me  the  impression  of  sunset  across  corn- 
fields— strength,  you  perceive;  brooding 
thought;  and  I  had  always  been  sure  that 
it  was  she  who  had  directed  the  somewhat 
errant  stream  of  her  impatient  husband's 
nature  into  the  broad  channel  of  ac- 
complishment. Women  are  constantly 
doing  this:  making  little  dams  along 
leaky  banks;  pulling  out  of  the  way  dan- 
gerous driftwood;  very  alert;  persistent- 
ly anxious ;  and  men  seldom  know  about 
it. 

Filaments  of  all  these  associated 
thoughts  crossed  my  mind  as  I  stared 
at  Pritchard  and  grew  into  a  definite 
perplexity.  Why  hadn't  I  known  that 
the  Carstons  were  back?  Why  hadn't 
I  known  that  Mansfield  Carston  was 
wounded  ?  Why  had  there  been  no  men- 
tion of  his  return  in  the  papers  ?  Through 
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all  the  anxiety  that  was  hers,  through  all 
the  difficulties  that  surround  war-time 
mails,  Alice  Carston  had,  during  her  two 
years'  stay  in  England,  written  me  at  in- 
tervals of  a  month.  Her  last  letter  had 
reached  me  only  a  couple  of  weeks  be- 
fore. 

'^They're  not  searching  out  their 
friends,"  said  Pritchard. 

I  trust  I  am  not  given  to  premature  ap- 
prehension— a  middle-aged  man  in  the 
cattle  business  shouldn't  be — but  at  the 
moment  a  little,  unexpected  sense  of  op- 
pression, of  the  untoward,  blew  upon  me 
like  a  cold  draft  from  a  hidden  crack. 
I  do  not  like  oppression,  I  do  not  like  the 
untoward;  I  am  averse  to  mystery.  I 
attempted  to  corner  Pritchard.  It  was 
curious  to  see  embarrassment,  hesitation, 
uncertainty  struggle  for  possession  of  his 
careful,  negative  face.  He  pushed  aside 
his  glass;  then  he  turned  to  me  in  sudden 
decision. 

"I  can  tell  you  nothing,"  he  said;  ''not 
a  thing.  I  am  as  perplexed  as  you.  I 
only  know  there  is  something  hidden  and 
out  of  the  way,  something  beyond  my  ex- 
perience. You  see,  I  only  saw  the  Car- 
stons  for  a  few  minutes  the  other  night, 
and" —  he  interrupted  himself  and  stared 
vaguely  at  the  wall  opposite — ''it  hap- 
pened to  be  fairly  dark."  I  wondered 
what  this  had  to  do  with  what  he  was 
saying  and  why  it  was  so  carefully  em- 
phasized, but  I.  had  no  time  to  question 
him,  for  he  immediately  proceeded;  he 
proceeded,  for  Pritchard,  with  extreme 
volubility.  I  gathered  that  here  were  in- 
jured feelings.  After  all,  he  asked,  he 
was  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  friends  the 
Carstons  had,  wasn't  he?  A  Httle  con- 
sideration was  due  him,  wasn't  it?  Yes, 
just  a  little  consideration.  Hadn't  he 
bought  the  first  picture  Mansfield  Carston 
had  ever  sold  in  New  York?  Yes,  that 
girl  with  the  oranges.  And  now,  here 
they  were  acting  in  a  way  he  couldn't 
understand.  Not  a  word  to  him  of  their 
being  back;  not  a  word.  He  had  come 
across  Ahce  Carston  merely  by  chance  in 
the  street,  and  he  had  noticed  right  away 
an  odd  aloofness  in  her  manner,  an  odd 
lack  of  cordiality,  when  he  announced,  as 
of  course  any  one  would  have  announced 
under  the  circumstances,  his  intention  of 
calling  at  once. 


"But  I  don't  understand  you,"  I  in- 
sisted. "I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 
Do  you  think  there's  something  disgrace- 
ful?" I  faced  about  on  him.  "What 
are  you  talking  about,  anyhow  ?  Do  you 
mean  to  imply  that  Carston  isn't  really 
wounded?" 

There  was  a  little  minute  of  silence  be- 
fore Pritchard  answered;  when  he  did, 
he  said  an  astonishing  thing.  "Yes," 
he  said,  "that's  just  it!  I  don't  know 
whether  he's  wounded  or  not." 

He  allowed  me  a  pause  for  this  an- 
nouncement to  sink  in.  "That's  just  it," 
he  continued;  "just  it !  When  you  see  a 
man  sitting  in  a  chair  apparently  as  well 
as  he's  ever  been,  when  he  talks  quite 
frankly  about  everything  else  in  the  world 
except  what's  the  matter  with  him,  but 
when,  at  the  same  time,  from  the  moment 
you  enter  a  room  until  you  leave  it,  you 
are  clearly  aware  of  an  atmosphere  of  re- 
serve— reserve  about  real  things,  that  is — 
and  that  on  the  part  of  two  old  friends 
whom  you  haven't  seen  for  months,  you 
wonder,  that's  all.  You  wonder,  and  you 
don't  know." 

He  drew  himself  up.  "I  wouldn't  talk 
this  way,"  he  observed,  with  a  return  to 
his  old,  muffled  manner,  "except  to  you 
and  a  few  other  of  jNIansfield  Carston's 
friends.  No,  I  wouldn't  talk  this  way  at 
all.  I  don't  approve  of  conjecture,  any- 
how— and  particularly  about  Mansfield 
Carston."  He  ate  an  olive  apprehen- 
sively. "I've  never  met  a  man,"  he  re- 
sumed, "so  proud  and  so  sensitive;  have 
you?  Never.  No,  I  never  met  a  man 
like  him.  And,  do  you  know — it's  queer, 
it's  queer,  but  I've  always  had  about  him 
the  feeling  that  if  you  were  to  say  behind 
his  back  things  he  didn't  like  he'd  know 
about  it  the  next  time  you  saw  him."  He 
looked  at  me  anxiousty.  "Did  you  ever 
feel  that  way?"  he  asked.  ''He's — he's 
the  most  pervading  man  I've  ever  met." 
He  wiped  his  mustache  with  a  handker- 
chief of  fine  linen.  "  Going  to  dine  here  ?  " 
he  concluded,  with  evident  relief  at  the 
change  of  subject. 

I  shook  my  head.  ''No,"  I  said. 
"No."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  had  been 
my  intention  to  do  so,  but  I  felt  that  at 
the  moment  I  could  get  along  very  well 
without  further  conversation  with  Pritch- 
ard. I  wanted  to  think,  and,  although  the 
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Pritchards  of  the  world  may  occasionally 
start  one  thinking,  they  seldom  aid  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  task. 

Not  far  off  was  a  small  and  fairly  quiet 
hotel.  I  sought  its  down-stairs  restaurant 
and  chose  a  table  in  a  corner.  I  pro- 
ceeded to  piece  together  what  I  had  heard. 
It  seemed  to  have  no  relation  to  fact.  It 
was  quite  possible  to  imagine  Mansfield 
Carston  doing  a  foolish  thing,  but  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  imagine  him  doing  a 
shameful  one.  A  man  who  gives  up  a  ca- 
reer, gives  up  a  life  it  has  taken  him  ten 
years  to  make,  draws  back  from  the  very 
threshold  of  fame,  submerges  an  impa- 
tient, shining  individuality  in  the  great 
anonymity  of  war,  because  of  the  adventi- 
tious gift  of  being  born  an  Englishman, 
begins  bravely,  quixotically.  A  high  de- 
gree of  sensitiveness,  of  imagination,  is 
necessary  for  such  an  act.  And  the 
highly  imaginative  man  may  be  afraid — 
in  fact,  always  is  afraid — but  he  is  more 
afraid  of  fear  than  of  death.  And  Car- 
ston had  gone  on  bravely.  In  Wyoming 
word  had  reached  me  of  his  promotion,  of 
a  second  promotion,  of  a  mention  in  des- 
patches. I  remember  at  the  time  trying 
to  visualize  him  in  his  new,  so  strange  sur- 
roundings; his  thin,  freshly  colored  face, 
with  its  shy,  brown,  humorous  eyes — eyes 
that  had  in  them  that  look  of  perspective 
instantly  grasped  the  eyes  of  painters  are 
so  likely  to  have;  his  mouth,  under  its 
close-cropped  black  mustache;  and  par- 
ticularly I  saw  his  hands,  those  beautiful, 
proficient  hands.  I  imagined  them  hang- 
ing, with  their  slim,  strong  wrists  show- 
ing, from  the  sleeves  of  a  tunic  too  short 
for  him.  He  was  excessively  long-boned. 
Somehow,  one  thought  of  him  most  as 
peering  out  at  night  above  barricades, 
wondering  if  here,  or  perhaps  there,  or 
perhaps  over  there,  beauty  was  to  be 
found  amidst  all  the  hideous  litter  of  war. 
He  would  be  sure  to  find  beauty  some- 
where. And  I  remembered  later  on  going 
into  the  house  and  finding  there  a  maga- 
zine lately  come  and  in  it  a  poem.  One 
stanza  seemed  peculiarly  apt  to  the  news 
I  had  just  received. 

"For  two  things"  [said  the  poem]  "have  altered 
not 

Since  ever  the  world  began — 

The  glory  of  the  wild  green  earth 

And  the  bravery  of  man."  . 


The  glory  of  the  wild  green  earth— 
and  the  bravery  of  man !  No,  they  had 
not  altered — either  of  them.  It  was  ex- 
traordinary— all  these  years;  it  was  very 
heartening  as  well.  It  made  a  queer, 
splendid  little  shiver  run  across  your 
shoulders;  a  fine,  cold  feeling  touch  your 
jaws. 

Now,  as  I  sat  at  my  table  in  the  res- 
taurant, I  recalled  the  poem  and  the 
thoughts  it  had  given  me.  No,  whatever 
it  was  that  Carston  was  concealing,  I  felt 
sure  that  here  was  no  ordinary  secret  of 
the  wreck  of  war.  The  decision  to  see  the 
Carstons — or  to  attempt  to  see  them — 
grew  in  me.  I  have  a  theory  that  assist- 
ance, sincerely  offered,  no  matter  how 
much  resented  it  may  be  at  first,  is  in  the 
end  invariably  welcome. 

I  paid  my  bill  and  went  out  into  the 
street.  In  the  main  dining-room  above 
the  grill  where  I  had  been,  the  orchestra 
was  playing  a  waltz.  The  windows,  set 
with  flowers  in  long  boxes,  were  open,  and 
the  strains  of  the  music  drifted  into  the 
soft  warmth  of  the  spring  night.  The  in- 
credible wistfulness  of  waltzes  struck  me 
afresh.  They  are  constantly  reaching  af- 
ter a  gayety  their  very  real  beauty  pre- 
vents them  ever  from  attaining.  Life 
wants  so  much  to  be  gay;  and  life  has  al- 
ways to  be  satisfied  instead  with  beauty, 
that  antithesis  of  gayety.  Suddenly  I 
found  myself  laughing  with  rather  dreary 
amusement  at  the  way  my  holiday,  so 
pleasantly  begun,  was  beginning  to  end. 

And  yet  the  human  mind  is  a  confused 
affair.  At  first,  when  I  arrived  at  the 
Carstons',  I  experienced  distinct  disap- 
pointment; felt  greatly  let  down;  a  little 
bit  silly.  Everything  seemed  perfectly 
natural,  perfectly  ordinary,  exactly  what 
I  remembered  it  to  have  been  three  years 
before.  I  don't  know  what  I  had  been 
expecting;  one  never  does  know  exactly 
what  one  expects  when  one  has  a  sense  of 
disaster;  but  to  find  apparent  outward 
peace  is  invariably  disconcerting.  That 
it  is  usual  makes  no  difference.  We  can- 
not accustom  ourselves,  despite  experi- 
ence, to  the  persistent  anticlimaxes  of 
life.  We  hear  of  tragedy,  but  when  we 
hurry  to  where  it  is  we  find,  as  a  rule,  ex- 
istence going  on  much  as  usual ;  perhaps  a 
red  nose  or  two,  that's  all.  We  expect 
pomp  and  banners;  we  very  seldom  get 
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them.  Tragedy  is  as  hidden  as  laughter 
is  obvious. 

The  down-town  side  street,  when  I  had 
come  to  the  grilled-iron  gate  opening  into 


a  glimmer  of  white  stone  benches.  From 
a  fountain  at  one  end — I  remembered  it 
as  the  head  of  Pan,  laughing — a  trickle  of 
water  whispered  like  a  hesitating  voice. 


On  his  face  was  the  look  of  a  man  who  has  just  been  struck  a  blow  he  cannot  return. — Page  503. 


the  Carstons'  garden,  had  been  very 
quiet  and  dark.  An  Italian  man  servant, 
whom  I  remembered  from  my  previous 
visits,  had  answered  my  ring  and  had 
asked  me  to  wait  outside,  as  the  main  part 
of  the  house  was  stripped  for  packing. 
The  little  garden,  under  a  thick  sky,  heavy 
with  stars,  lay  odorous  and  strangely  re- 
mote from  the  encompassing  city.  There 
was  a  smell  of  grass,  of  flowering  bushes; 


But  in  a  minute  or  two  Alice  Carston  had 
come  down  to  me  and  had  invited  me  up 
to  the  studio,  and,  although  in  the  light  of 
the  hallway  stairs  I  had  studied  her  face, 
I  could  see  about  it  nothing  exceptional. 
Perhaps  she  was  a  trifle  graver;  perhaps 
she  smiled  more  with  her  lips  and  less  with 
her  eyes.  I  could  not  tell;  there  were  a 
good  many  shadows  about. 

''Mannie  is  not  walking  much  as  yet," 
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she  said,  "or  he  would  have  come  down 
himself  to  welcome  you.  He  will  be  so 
glad  to  see  you." 

How  silly  of  Pritchard !  And  how  silly 
of  me  to  allow  myself  to  be  disturbed  by 
his  vague  imaginings !  As  if  necessarily 
a  man's  wounds  would  be  where  anybody 
could  see  and  diagnose  them!  I  found 
myself  resenting  Pritchard  and  the  whole 
tribe  of  whispering,  conjecturing,  "social 
detectives."  I  laughed  aloud,  greatly,  I 
am  sure,  to  Alice  Carston's  astonishment. 
"How  is  his  wound  getting  along?"  I 
asked.    "  Where  did  he  get  it  ?  " 

I  blamed  my  fancy  that  I  imagined  that 
there  was  a  perceptible  pause  before  she 
answered  and  that,  as  she  turned  toward 
me  on  the  landing  opposite  the  studio 
door,  a  veiling  of  her  eyes,  like  a  sudden 
wind  over  calm  waterj  took  place.  She 
laid  her  hand  on  my  arm;  I  thought  her 
fingers  unnecessarily  tense. 

"He— ?"  she  said.  "Oh,  yes!  He  is 
much  better,  thanks.  But  don't  mention 
it  to  him,  please.  Not  a  word  of  it."  We 
opened  the  door  and  went  in. 

The  odd,  fascinating,  bazaar-hke  smell 
of  a  place  where  men  paint  pictures  met 
us.  The  room  was  mostly  in  shadow.  In 
one  corner,  by  a  table  on  which  stood  a 
lamp  with  a  crimson  shade,  Carston  was 
sitting  in  a  high-backed  chair.  His  face 
and  figure  were  indistinct. 

"Here's  Walter,  Mannie,"  said  his  wife. 

Carston  did  not  get  up.  "  Ah,  my  dear 
fellow!"  he  said.  "My  dear  fellow! 
The  one  person  in  New  York  I  really 
wanted  to  see !  Come  here  and  shake 
hands  with  me.  I  can't  quite  come  to 
you — but  some  day  I'll  be  able  to.  Very 
soon,  I  hope.  Alice,  tell  Emmanuel  to 
bring  some  whiskey  and  biscuits." 

I  lit  a  cigarette  and  took  one  of  Car- 
ston's big,  enveloping  chairs,  a  chair  on 
the  other  side  of  the  table  from  where  he 
was  sitting,  one  of  the  chairs  with  gor- 
geous, faded  brocade  covers  I  so  well  re- 
membered. I  looked  about  the  room 
with  warm  satisfaction.  It  was  nice  to  be 
back;  to  be  back  here  again;  to  be  again 
with  these  two  dear  people.  I  recalled  a 
night,  not  so  many  weeks  before,  when  I 
had  snow-shoed  from  sundown  to  sun- 
up through  the  strangling  cold  of  zero 
weather.  That  had  been  to  westward; 
and  eastward  were  all  the  scarred  battle- 


fields that  Carston  had  so  recently  left. 
I  smiled  at  Alice  Carston  as  she  sat  down 
opposite  me  and  picked  up  some  needle- 
work.   She  smiled  back. 

I  cannot  tell  when  first  I  began  to  alter 
my  impression  of  relief ;  when  first  began 
a  return  of  the  uneasiness,  the  anxiety  of 
a  short  while  before.  Such  a  state  of 
mind  grows  upon  you  imperceptibly;  is  . 
the  result  of  silences,  gestures,  indefinable 
mental  attitudes.  You  come  from  entire 
unconsciousness  to  full-fledged  certainty. 
Perhaps  in  this  case  it  was  Alice  Carston's 
evident  desire  to  avoid  talking  about  the 
war;  perhaps  it  was  Carston's  vagueness 
as  to  his  future  plans;  perhaps  it  was — 
and  here  was  the  only  definite  thing  I 
could  lay  hold  of — the  sudden,  extraor- 
dinary, unlike-herself  anger  with  which 
Alice  Carston  rebuked  the  servant  when 
he  placed  the  whiskey  decanter  and  bis- 
cuits on  the  table  near  her  husband  and 
away  from  me. 

"Never  do  that!"  she  commanded,  a 
high,  metallic  quality  in  her  voice.  "I 
have  told  you  before.  Put  the  tray  be- 
side Mr.  Harbison ! " 

In  itself  the  speech  was  entirely  unim- 
portant and  natural,  but  the  tone  that  . 
accompanied  it  was  not  in  the  least  unim- 
portant and  natural  when  it  fell  on  the 
ears  of  a  person  who  knew  Alice  Carston 
and  knew  her  gentleness  and  her  definite 
philosophy  of  gentleness  where  inferiors 
were  concerned.  "One  may,  possibly,  be 
harsh,  with  the  powerful,"  she  had  once 
told  me,  "  but  with  the  humble  ?  Oh,  no, 
never!  That's  dulling  your  own  heart." 
And  now,  here  she  was  doing  this  very 
same  detested  thing.  There  were  only 
three  possible  explanations:  either  her 
nerves  were  bad,  or  she  was  angry,  or  she 
was  frightened.  The  first,  in  view  of  her 
calmness,  her  clear,  if  somewhat  thin, 
look  of  health,  seemed  preposterous;  the 
remaining  two  had  back  of  them  cer- 
tainly no  obvious  reasons.  At  all  events, 
whatever  the  reason,  my  perplexity  and 
discomfort  increased.  I  felt  myself  even 
growing  a  httle  angry,  as  one  does  under 
circumstances  of  the  kind  where  people 
with  whom  one  is  intimate  are  concerned. 
I  objected  to  this  sudden  closing  me  out 
of  their  lives  on  the  part  of  the  Carstons. 
Friendship  is  too  rare  a  thing  for  one  to 
allow,  without  struggle,  the  curtain  of 
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misunderstanding  to  cut  off  frankness.  In  the  darkness  I  heard  Alice  Carston 
Andthe  curtain  drops  so  readily.  Pritch-  cross  to  the  electric  switch,  and  in- 
ard  had  been  right,  after  all.  I  finished  stantly  the  room  was  again  illuminated, 
my  drink  and  stood  up.  This  first  visit  When  I  looked  around  Carston  was  back 
should  not  be  too  long.  once  more  in  his  chair,  but  not  as  he 

''Good-by," 
I  said,  and 
held  out  my 
hand. 

If  you  re- 
member, I  had 
been  sitting  in 
a  chair  on  the 
other  side  of 
the  table  from 
Carston.  Be- 
tween us  was 
the  lamp  with 
the  crimson 
shade,  and 
now,  in  order 
to  reach  him,  I 
had  to  step  a 
little  to  one 
side.  I  had  ex- 
pected him  to 
remain  where 
he  was;  I  had 
fixed  in  my 
mind  by  now 
the  idea  that 
his  wound  pre- 
vented  him 
from  rising; 
but  there  must 
have  been  a 
temporary  for- 
getfulness  on 
his  part,  an  ac- 
cession of  cor- 
diality that  for 
the  time  being 
obliterated 
caution,  for  he 
sprang  to  his 
feet  without 
the  slightest 
trace  of  infir- 
mity and,  the 


'So  you  know  ! 


next  mioment,  did  an  unbelievable  thing — 
put  out  his  hand,  that  is,  and  put  it 
straight  through  the  lamp  that  separated 
us.  The  gesture  was  direct;  there  was  no 
fumbling,  no  weakness  to  account  for  it. 

The  lamp  tottered  and  fell.  I  reached 
over  and  caught  it.    The  light  went  out. 


had  been  be- 
fore, for  his 
chin  was  sunk 
forward  on  his 
breast  and — 
for  now  I  could 
see  it  plainly 
— on  his  face 
was  the  look 
of  a  man  who 
has  just  been 
struck  a  blow 
he  cannot  re- 
turn. Only  for 
a  moment, 
however,  did 
he  sit  this 
way,  for  the 
next  he  raised 
his  head  and 
shook  it  with 
an  odd,  de- 
fiant gesture. 
He  laughed. 
''Rotten!"  he 
said.  ''  Can't 
be  done,  can 
it?'  I'm  still 
too  weak . 
Come  and  see 
us  soon  again, 
Wally."  Per- 
haps if  he 
hadn't  laughed 
I  would  not 
have  known 
w  ha  t  was 
wrong,  but 
when  people 
laugh  their 
eyes  —  Car- 
ston, you  un- 
derstand, was 
bhnd. 

During  the  few  minutes  that  followed  I 
acted  automatically.  I  heard  my  voice, 
calm,  controlled,  but  as  if  belonging  to 
another  person,  bidding  the  Carston s 
good-by,  and  suggesting  that  I  come  to 
see  them  soon  again,  and  I  heard  Carston 
answering:  ''Yes,  come  at  night.  That's 


'  she  whispered.  "Yes," 
"  I  know." — Page  504. 


answered. 
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better.  I'm  not  painting  as  yet,  y'  see, 
but  I've  a  lot  of  letters  to  attend  to,  and 
this  packing  up  takes  my  days.  Yes, 
come  at  night."  And  then  I  found  my- 
self out  on  the  landing,  the  studio  door 
closed  behind  me,  and  Alice  Cars  ton  fac- 
ing me,  one  hand  on  her  breast. 

"So  you  know!"  she  whispered. 

"Yes,"  I  answered.    "I  know." 

After  that  we  looked  at  each  other  for 
a  while  without  speaking,  then  her  arm 
dropped  wearily  to  her  side,  where  her 
fingers  began  to  twist  between  them  a 
fold  of  her  skirt. 

"I  suppose  you  understand,"  she 
asked.    "If  you  don't  " 

"Not  quite.  Perhaps — in  a  way.  It 
isn't  altogether  clear." 

She  raised  her  head  and  came  closer  to 
me,  and  her  voice  had  in  it  the  curious, 
dry,  strained  note  that  voices  have  when 
they  have  choked  too  much  over  tears. 
"It's  so  simple,"  she  said,  "if  you  re- 
member what  he  is — how  proud  and  un- 
beatable. He's  always  looked  on  life  as 
some  fine,  laughing  adventure;  some- 
thing to  be  surmounted — and  now!" 
She  drew  herself  up  and  her  eyes  widened 
and  grew  starry.  "  He's  still  fighting,  you 
see,  but  he's  fighting  so  horribly  in  the 
dark.  And  for  a  while,  at  least,  he  must 
not  know  that  any  one  is  helping  him — 
no,  not  even  I." 

She  searched  my  face.  "He's  never 
met  fate  before,"  she  continued,  "when  it 
was  implacable,  and  he  doesn't  know  how, 
you  understand — doesn't  know  how  to 
meet  it.  He  has  been  so  used  to  bending 
life  entirely  to  his  own  design.  If  it  was 
anything  else  but  his  eyes — but  his  eyes 
are  what  made  the  whole  world  for  him. 
You  don't  wonder,  do  you,  that  as  yet 
he  won't  admit  it;  won't  admit  defeat? 
Some  day,  of  course,  but  now — "  It  was 
as  if  she  was  pleading  with  me  to  under- 
stand Carston. 

"No,"  I  said.    "I  don't  wonder." 

I  left  her  standing  where  she  was,  her 
eyes  thoughtful  and  fixed  on  the  shadows 
in  front  of.  her. 

The  little  garden,  as  I  passed  through 
it  again,  seemed  even  more  sibilant  than 
before,  filled  with  a  score  of  whispering, 
confused  voices.  Then  I  went  back  to 
my  club;  my  holiday  was  over. 

Friendship  is  one  of  the  liabilities  with 


which  we  complicate  an  already  over- 
complicated existence.  The  man  who  is 
busy  with  his  affections  is  very  busy  in- 
deed. Selfish  burdens  are  comparatively 
easy  to  bear;  it  is  only  when  we  see  a 
friend  encompassed  and  cannot  render 
him  aid  that  we  reach  that  folly  of  despair 
where  life  seems  to  us  a  stupid  matter  of 
an  unfair  giant  striking  little  people  into 
the  dust.  I  reached  that  point  several 
times  during  the  next  two  weeks.  I 
walked  constantly  with  dissatisfaction  as 
a  companion.  The  thought  of  Carston 
followed  me  wherever  I  went,  obtruding 
itself  into  whatever  I  did,  and  always  I 
saw  him  as  I  had  seen  him  that  moment 
after  the  lamp  had  been  upset,  sitting 
wearily  back  in  his  chair,  a  look  on  his 
face  as  if  he  had  been  struck  a  blow  he 
could  not  return.  Sometimes  the  appar- 
ent idiocy  of  the  thing  changed  dull  dis- 
satisfaction into  rage.  Why,  with  a  hun- 
dred million  eyes  to  be  put  out,  should 
two  eyes  filled  with  beauty  be  blinded? 
I  continued  to  go  to  the  Carstons'  studio 
frequently,  although  I  made  my  visits 
short,  for  I  was  torn  between  a  desire  to 
be  of  help  and  the  knowledge  that,  just  at 
the  moment  anyhow,  my  presence  was  not 
altbgether  a  source  of  pleasure.  Now  that 
I  knew  Carston's  secret,  however,  it  was 
not  difficult  to  pretend  that  I  didn't. 
Our  talk  limped  along  like  a  gay  and  des- 
perate cripple.  And  then,  quite  sud- 
denly, I  realized,  what  I  should  have  real- 
ized long  before,  realized,  that  is,  that  my 
discovery  on  the  fateful  night  in  question, 
far  from  being  a  climax,  was  merely  an 
incident  in  the  drama  I  was  witnessing. 

Underneath  Alice  Carston's  quiet,  un- 
derneath Mansfield  Carston's  somewhat 
feverish  cheerfulness,  were  hidden  matters 
the  presence  of  which  I  was  just  beginning 
to  perceive.  I  began  to  perceive  a  grim, 
unrelenting  struggle  of  wills;  I  began  to 
perceive  a  vigilance;  I  began  to  perceive 
— how  does  one  describe  the  intangible, 
the  indescribable  without  making  it  too 
definite;  without  making  it  appear  as  if 
one  had  seen  it  clearly  and  not,  as  is  al- 
ways the  case,  dimly? — an  atmosphere 
of  expectancy.  All  very  vague,  you  un- 
derstand; nothing  I  could  lay  my  finger 
on.  Openly  the  Carstons  were  going  for- 
ward placidly  with  their  plans  for  leaving 
New  York;  but  there  was,  for  instance. 
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the  curious  way  Alice  Carston  watched 
her  husband  when  she  thought  I  was 
not  looking,  and  there  was,  for  instance, 
the  curious  feeling  you  had  when  you  en- 
tered the  studio,  as  if  you  had  interrupted 
a  discussion — a  silent  discussion,  a  dis- 
cussion between  mind  and  mind;  a  dis- 
cussion in  which  not  a  word  was  spoken. 
There  were  many  other  curious  things  as 
well:  for  one,  the  manner  with  which 
Alice  Carston,  with  cleverness,  with  soph- 
istry, prevented  the  conversation  ever 
from  taking  the  turn  of  easy  cynicism,  of 
the  lively  descent  to  a  despairing  reductio 
ad  absurdum  that  conversation  between 
Carston  and  myself  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  taking.  It  had  always  been  our  delight 
to  prove  buoyantly  the  ultimate  worth- 
lessness  of  life,  the  ultimate  folly  of  man- 
kind, knowing  all  the  while,  of  course, 
that  neither  of  us  thought  anything  of  the 
kind.  And  Alice  Carston  had  invariably 
made  an  excellent  third.  Unlike  most  wo- 
men, she  appreciated  the  mental  exercise 
of  argument  for  argument's  sake.  But 
now  she  was  quite  different,  oddly  differ- 
ent; she  discouraged  any  opening  along 
such  lines;  she  was  immensely  practical 
and  to  the  point  and  healthily  matter-of- 
fact.  But  perhaps  all  this  would  have 
gone  unnoticed  on  my  part,  or  at  the  most 
would  have  been  assigned  by  me  to  the 
ordinary  solicitude  under  the  circum- 
stances, had  it  not  been  for  the  incident 
of  the  automatic  pistol.  It  was  a  disturb- 
ing incident;  yet  there  is  not  much  to  tell 
about  it. 

The  pistol  had  lain  on  the  centre-table 
of  the  studio  ever  since  the  night  of  my 
first  visit.  I  had  noticed  it  frequently — 
a  big,  blunted  thing,  brutal  as  modern 
war.  One  evening  I  picked  it  up  cas- 
ually and  took  out  the  chamber.  The  top 
cartridge  fell  into  my  hand.  I  started  to 
replace  it,  when  its  shape  attracted  my 
attention. 

"Why — "  I  began;  and  then  I  knew,  in 
the  unexplainable  way  in  which  you  do 
know  such  things,  that  Alice  Carston  was 
staring  at  me.  I  raised  my  head.  Her 
hand  was  extended  and  as  I  looked  she 
brought  her  finger  up  to  her  lips.  On  her 
face  was  a  look  of  terror.  ''Why,"  I  con- 
tinued, "  this  is  something  I  never  saw  be- 
fore—this gun  of  yours,"  I  hurriedly  added. 
"  It's  the  one  you  used  in  France,  isn't  it  ?  " 
Vol.  LXII.— 51 


Carston  laughed.  "Yes,"  he  said. 
"Ugly,  isn't  it?" 

"Very  ugly,"  I  agreed. 

I  was  not  surprised  when  the  next 
morning  I  received  a  note  from  Alice  Car- 
ston. "I  must  thank  you,"  she  said, 
"for  your  quickness  of  mind  last  night. 
Indeed,  I  can  never  thank  you  enough  for 
all  you  have  done — or,  rather,  for  all  you 
have  been  kind  enough  and  wise  enough 
not  to  do;  for  your  consideration  in  not 
asking  questions;  for  your  consideration 
in  waiting,  as  I  have  had  to  do,  in  pa- 
tience. My  very  dear  friend,  I  wonder  if 
you  will  ever  know  how  you  have  helped 
me?  Yes,  the  cartridges  were  blank, 
as  you  perceived.  But  I  wonder  if  you 
also  perceive  why  I  cannot  merely  put — 
somehow  I  cannot  bear  to  give  it  its  name 
— put  'the  thing'  where  it  will  be  safe? 
I  feel  now  that  wherever  possible  explana- 
tions are  due  you.  You  see,  I  must  leave 
it  there — leave  it  where  he  knows  it  is. 
If  I  hid  it  he  would  realize  my  reason  for 
so  doing;  would  realize  that  I  am  afraid; 
and  he  must  never  realize  that;  never 
realize  it  for  a  moment.  But  I  can't  be 
with  him  every  minute  of  the  day,  and  so 
— you  understand  now,  don't  you?" 

Yes,  I  understood,  and,  from  now  on,  I, 
too,  watched.  I  fell  into  the  habit  of 
going  frequently  to  the  Carstons'  instead 
of  for  only  a  few  minutes  in  the  evening; 
I  fell  into  the  habit  of  staying  there  a 
long  while.  Alice  Carston  accepted  this 
gratefully.  To  Carston  I  confessed  lone- 
liness and  boredom  and  a  desire  to  read. 
I  do  not  see  how  he  imagined  that  I  sus- 
pected nothing  of  his  pitiful,  so  easily  de- 
tected secret;  I  do  not  know  what  he 
thought  must  be  going  on  in  my  mind 
about  the  hours  he  spent  by  the  open 
window,  staring — apparently  staring — 
down  into  the  by-now  gay  verdure  of  the 
garden.  But  men  fighting  shadows,  men 
with  fixed  ideas,  overlook  the  obvious, 
imagine  a  world  as  they  themselves  insist 
upon  its  being. 

The  little  garden  was  catching  up  with 
June.  The  flowering  bushes  had  shed 
their  blossoms  and  were  taking  on  the 
thick  greenness  of  summer.  Against  the 
wall  espaliered  roses  of  red  and  white  were 
beginning  to  show.  There  was  a  drowsy 
sunshine,  in  which  the  fountain  trickled 
pleasantly  and  a  few  bees,  deceiving  them- 
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selves  as  to  their  whereabouts,  hummed 
sleepily.  At  the  window,  all  day  long, 
sat  Carston. 

I  wondered  how  long  this  would  last. 
The  sense  of  impending  catastrophe 
sharpened,  overlaid  my  entire  life,  as 
gradually  the  portentous  heat  of  the  last 
few  days  was  beginning  to  overlay  the 
sparkling  warmth  of  spring.  But  I 
needn't  have  wondered.  The  human 
mind  is  like  a  cup;  it  can  hold,  before  it 
overflows,  only  so  much.  There  is  no 
other  question,  except  whether  the  cup  is 
filled  drop  by  drop  or  hastily.  The  cup 
that  Carston  was  holding  was  filling 
slowly,  as  the  cups  of  all  brave  men  do. 
But  there  came  an  end.  It  came  on  a  hot 
and  stifling  night,  a  night  when,  if  cups 
are  almost  full,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  sud- 
den further  pouring  into  them  of  enough 
to  make  the  hands  that  hold  them  trem- 
ble. 

I  had  dined  in  the  coolness  of  my  club 
— a  cruelly  detached  coolness — and  after- 
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ward  the  heavy,  foreboding  quality  of  the 
streets  impressed  me.  The  city  was  stir- 
ring to  its  months  of  fever.  Perhaps  I 
exaggerate;  perhaps  I  am  using  retrospec- 
tion. I  don't  know;  at  all  events,  I  do 
know  that  I  was  even  more  depressed 
than  usual  when  I  came  to  the  Carstons' 
garden  gate.  The  Italian  man  servant 
let  me  pass  without  question — ^lately  I 
had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  going  up  to 
the  studio  unannounced — and  so  I  came 
unaccompanied  to  the  door  on  the  third- 
story  landing.  It  was  partly  open.  I 
don't  know  why  I  did  not  knock;  I  can 
claim  no  prescience  here,  merely  careless- 
ness; and  at  first  when  I  entered  the  room 
I  was  sorry  I  had  not  knocked,  then  I 
was  very  glad. 

There  was  hardly  any  light  at  all;  the 
lamp  had  been  turned  so  low  as  merely 
to  accentuate  the  shadows.  Across  from 
me  I  made  out  the  wide  window,  a 
square  of  purple  darkness  in  the  surround- 
ing black.  In  front  of  the  window  were 
Mansfield  Carston  and  his  wife;  their 
figures  therefore  were  a  trifle  clearer  to 
me  than  otherwise  they  would  have  been. 
They  had  not  heard  me  come  in; 
they  did  not  even  notice  the  shaft  of 
light  that  followed  me  from  the  hall. 
They  must  have  been  very  intent 
upon  their  own  business,  for  this 
lack  of  observation  did  not  come  be- 
cause of  the  sound  of  their  own  talk; 
they  were  not  talking  at  all;  they 
were  perfectly  silent.  Something 
made  me  stop  where  I  was.  In  the 
long  pause  that  followed,  the  op- 
pressiveness of  the  night,  the  op- 
pressiveness of  my  thoughts  seemed 
to  concentrate  in  the  room;  the 
shadows  seemed  to  be  assuming  the 
ponderosity  of  material  objects. 
Then  Mansfield  Carston  spoke.  His 
voice,  except  for  a  touch  of  dryness, 
a  touch  of  strain  about  it,  was  per- 
fectly natural;  there  was  even  a  hint 
of  a  deprecatory  laugh  in  its  smooth 
accents.  Perhaps  you  will  not  agree 
with  me,  but  at  the  time  the  natural 
voice,  the  hint  of  a  deprecatory  laugh, 
struck  me  as  peculiarly  horrible. 

"How  extremely  silly!"  said  the 
voice.    ''How  very  silly  of  you !" 

There  was  no  answer  and  the  voice 
went  on  in  the  same  slightly  careless 
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way.  "You  might  have  got  hurt,  you 
know.  I  might  have  shot  you  and  not  my- 
self ;  and  then  what  would  have  happened  ? 
I  would  have  had  worse  to  add  to  the 
damn  things  I've  got  already." 

The  voice  hesitated,  and  for  an  instant 
the  shadows  once  more  grew  heavy;  then 
it  sent  them  back 
again  where  they 
belonged.  "Will 
you  tell  me,"  it 
asked — and  there 
was  a  new  touch  of 
desperation  in  the 
words — "why  you 
stopped  me  ? 
What  do  you  pro- 
pose that  I  shall 
do  ?  Do  you  want 
me  to  go  on  living 
in  the  way  I've 
been  doing?" 

Still  AHce  Car- 
ston  did  not  an- 
swer. The  effect 
was  curious,  un- 
canny, like  that  of 
a  man  talking  to 
himself  in  the 
darkness. 

"Tell  me!"  in- 
sisted Carston. 
''Do  you?"  He 
didn't  raise  his 
voice ;  he  was  very 
gentle. 

But  the  gentle- 
ness was  too  much 

for  Alice  Carston,  as  I  had  known  it  would 
be.    I  saw  her  make  a  sudden  movement. 

Don't  1"  she  begged.  ''Don't!  I 
can't  bear  it !" 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  said  her  husband, 
"but  what  am  I  to  do?  If  it  had  been 
anything  else  but  my  eyes —  Now  it's  all 
gone,  you  see — all  the  things  I  lived  for. 
Why,  I  can't  even  get  up  in  the  morning 
and  look  about  me.  And  I  have  tried — 
tried  to  get  another  point  of  view;  but 
it's  no  good.  Not  a  bit  of  good."  He 
paused  again.  "I'm  tired,"  he  con- 
cluded. 

You  cannot  imagine  the  queerness  of 
this;  of  this  reasonable,  calm,  incredible 
discussion.  I  felt  a  wave  of  hopelessness 
overwhelm  me.   When  a  man  talks  in  this 


fashion  what  can  one  do  with  him? 
Alice  Carston  had  for  the  time  being  pre- 
vented the  irrevocable,  but  what  of  the 
moments  to  follow?  Here  was  no  sud- 
den impulse,  no  desperate  instant,  but 
a  slowly  achieved  determination.  And 
then — as  suddenly,  as  swiftly,  as  before, 
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slowly  and  with  stolid  oppressiveness,  the 
shadows  had  advanced  upon  me,  there 
seemed  to  advance  into  the  room  a  new 
presence — a  spirit,  so  strong,  so  intent, 
that  one  felt  it  a  bodily  shape — a  figure 
keen  as  flame,  with  white  wings  folded — 
if  one  should  have  to  visualize  it — and 
with  hands  gripping,  until  the  flesh  bit  in- 
to the  hilt,  the  sword  they  held.  I  shrank 
back  still  farther  into  the  shadows.  I 
had  never  before,  you  understand,  seen  a 
woman  or,  for  that  matter,  a  man — play, 
with  every  atom  of  strength  possessed,  for 
the  life  of  some  one  she  or  he  loved. 

Alice  Carston  moved  toward  her  hus- 
band. "Come  here,"  she  said,  and  her 
voice  trembled.  "Are  your  eyes  all  you 
have  to  live  for?" 
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He  faltered.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  like  a  sul- 
len child. 

"And  I?" 

"Well,  yes  " 

"No,  answer  me  !    And  I ? " 

"Yes,  but  what  good  am  I  to  you 
now?" 

''What  good? — oh,  my  dear!  My 
dear!" 

I  heard  a  sudden  tearing  of  lace,  or 
silk,  and  I  saw  that  by  now  the  two 
figures  by  the  window  were  indistin- 
guishable. "  There ! "  said  Ahce  Carston. 
"  See,  I  have  torn  my  sleeve !  There  is 
my  arm.  Can  you  touch  it?  That  is 
my  arm!"  There  was  a  little  silence. 
"Do  you  know  what  it  means,  my  arm — 
all  of  me?" 

"Yes." 

"No!  No,  you  don't  know  what  it 
means.  No,  you  nor  any  other  man. 
No,  you  don't  know  what  it  means,  or 
you  would  never  think  again  of  what  I 
just  now  stopped  you  from  doing.  No, 
you  don't  know  what  it  means.  Listen ! 
It  is  flesh  of  your  flesh,  blood  of  your 
blood;  you  have  taken  it  into  yourself  as 
if  you  had  been  my  child,  only  more, 
more,  for  I  have  taken  you  into  myself  as 
well.  And  if  you  die  it  dies,  too,  even  if 
it  still  seems  to  go  on  living.  Yes,  all  of 
me — all  the  body  you've  loved  and  the 
heart  you've  lain  against." 

"Don't!"  said  Carston. 

"Don't?"  She  broke  into  a  harsh  lit- 
tle laugh.  "Why  not?  Do  you  think  I 
want  you  to  murder  me?" 

Suddenly  her  voice  grew  caressing. 


"Put  your  hand  here,"  she  said,  "and 
here.  Do  you  know  what  you're  doing? 
That  is  I — I !  And  you've  made  me — 
you've  made  me!  Oh,  yes,  infinitely 
more  than  even  a  mother  can  make  her 
child."  She  waited  a  moment.  "Do  you 
understand?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,"  said  Carston  slowly  and  won- 
deringly. 

"I  am  not  changed — nor  the  world. 
Listen!" 

In  the  silence  the  hum  of  the  city,  the 
thrilling  nearness  of  human  life  that  on 
warm  nights  pours  through  open  win- 
dows, surrounded  us. 

"  Will  you  kiss  me  ?  "  said  Alice  Carston. 

After  a  while  I  saw  Carston's  figure 
draw  back  toward  the  window,  and  I 
made  out  that  he  was  leaning  upon  the 
sill.    In  a  moment  or  so  he  spoke. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "it  is  foolish,  isn't  it? 
It's  always  foolish  to  run  away  from 
things.  And,  after  all,  there's  so  much 
left — yes,  why  not?"  When  he  spoke 
again  there  was  a  little  catch  in  his  voice. 
"I  can  smell  those  roses,"  he  said,  "and 
here  I've  been  sitting  for  two  weeks  and 
never  knew  they  were  in  bloom.". 

Suddenly  he  stepped  back,  reeled,  and 
fell  on  his  knees.  His  voice  reached  me, 
muffled,  as  if  he  had  hidden  his  face  in 
the  folds  of  his  wife's  skirt. 

"Oh,  my  dear!  My  dear!"  he  said. 
"Thank  God  I  can  cry  now  and  not  be 
ashamed !" 

I  left  as  unnoticed  as  I  had  come.  I 
shouldn't  have  been  there  at  all;  but  I 
am  very  glad  I  was. 


